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In the fourth premolar there are two opposite crescents in front, 
like those of the true molars, but the posterior part of the crown 
is not double. The only species, Z. gracilis Cope, is a small ani- 
mal with jaws not larger than those of a hedge-hog (Erinaceus 
europceus, Fig. 1 1 d)} 

All the specimens of the Periptychidae now known, were dis- 
covered by my assistant, Mr. David Baldwin, in New Mexico. 
Not only these, but the eighty species of Vertebrata now known 
from the Puerco epoch, are the results of the untiring, and some- 
times dangerous explorations of this gentleman. Few palaeonto- 
logical collectors can show such a record. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

EDITORS A. S. PACKARD, JR., AND E. D. COPE. 

In one of its late issues, our esteemed cotemporary, 



Science, advocated editorially the creation of an International 
Scientific Association, which should have its congresses, at inter- 
vals to be determined on, in the different countries of the civilized 
world. 

Various objections may be urged against the organization of 
new scientific bodies, most of which are derivable from a consid- 
eration of the imperfections of those which exist. Should such 
an association be composed solely of persons distinguished for 
actual work done in pure science ? or should experts in applied 
science be admitted to membership ? or thirdly, should any per- 
son interested in science be eligible for membership ? On the 
determination of its founders in respect to these fundamental 
points, the usefulness of such a body would depend. On its 
probable usefulness would depend the advocacy of many of the 
friends of science. 

The utility of the meetings of scientific workers when properly 
managed, is generally conceded. The occasional emergence of 
the student from his studio to mingle with others engaged in 
kindred pursuits, has a stimulating and encouraging effect. It 

1 Correction. — In the article on the Tertiary Marsupialia in the last (July) number 
of the Naturalist, I remark (p. 687) : " The extinct marsupials belong to three 
types as distinguished by their superior molar teeth. These are trituberculate, 
quadrituberculate or multituberculate." As some of the extinct marsupials are 
Macropodidse, the above language should be changed so as to read, trituberculate, 
quadrituberculate, multituberculate, or derivative forms. 
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serves especially to keep alive an esprit du corps, which may 
counteract the effect of the isolation in which the worker in sci- 
ence finds himself in many communities. The associations also 
impress the public with the active existence of the scientific 
workers, in a prompt and efficient manner. And more may be 
learned by a few hours of personal intercourse between special- 
ists, than in many weeks or months of exploration among books. 
If the associations are under proper management, they have the 
especial advantage of impressing the dignity and importance of 
the objects of scientific labor on all concerned. These are the 
advantages of such bodies. 

The disadvantages of course would flow from bad management. 
If the amateur or dilettante element enter largely into such an 
association, its life will be feeble and its influence small. The 
time necessarily involved in its material support and conduct will 
be largely wasted. So will be the time occupied in attending its 
sessions. Such a body would become the prey of the. advertisers 
of themselves or of their wares, and a field for the exercise of 
political manipulation. 

An international association of the actual workers in pure sci- 
ence would have our support, should it prove to be practicable. 
And here we make a suggestion. An International Association 
of Geologists already exists. It originated in a movement in 
Philadelphia at the time of the Centennial Exposition. Its first 
meeting was held in Paris at the time of the French Exposition 
of 1878. Its second meeting was held at Bologna in 1881 ; and 
the third meeting will be held in Berlin on the 25th of Septem- 
ber of the present year. The congress has been so far a success- 
Why should not this body be developed into the International 
Association of Science ? It often is easier to expand than to 
build anew. It is less expensive. The members of the Geologi- 
cal Congress cannot be spared from the more comprehensive 
association, and they cannot attend the meetings of two such 
bodies. — C. 

The tercentenary celebration of the University of Edin- 
burgh was notable not only from the inherent interest of the 
occasion, drawing together some of the most distinguished uni- 
versity men of Great Britain and the continent, but from the 
scientific flavor pervading this popular and national occasion. 
According to a correspondent of the Nation, " so far from theol- 
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ogy or even letters holding the foremost place at the celebration, 
it was chiefly natural science that was glorified, and the scientific 
men who bore away the palm of applause and curiosity." 

May this occasion be prophetic of the period, not now we 
hope far distant, when the physical and natural sciences will have 
an equality in rank and importance with letters and elementary 
mathematics in all universities and colleges ; when entrance ex- 
aminations to these institutions will demand as much preliminary 
training in the observational sciences as in language or mathema- 
tics. Then will dawn the era of a truly liberal education ; an 
age of many-sidedness in contrast with the onesided "liberal" 
education of commencement dinner speeches. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Duke of Argyll's Unity of Nature. 1 — -This book is in 
effect a treatise on natural theology;, at any rate it will by many 
perhaps be so regarded and used. It is written in a catholic 
spirit and from a comprehensive point of view. The style is 
readable, graceful, and the discussions are never dull and seldom 
prolix. The Duke of Argyll is somewhat of a naturalist, and a 
good deal of a theologian, as well as a man of affairs. He appa- 
rently accepts the doctrine of evolution, and pays profound 
respect to the genius and powers of observation of Darwin ; and 
apparently uses his theory wherever it suits his purpose. As a 
treatise on natural theology it may then be regarded as the most 
modern work of the sort. 

Beginning with a statement of what constitutes the unity of 
nature, the Duke of Argyll assumes that the monotheistic idea 
preceded the idea of the unity of nature, and that man's first 
beliefs were derived from authority. It will be seen at the out- 
set that the plan and treatment of the book is essentially dog- 
matic and a priori, i. e., theological rather than inductive or 
scientific. 

After illustrating the idea of the unity of nature from the point 
of view of physics, astronomy and chemistry as well as biology, 
the following topics are discussed : Man's place in the unity of 
nature ; animal instinct in its relation to the mind of man ; the 
limits and truthfulness of human knowledge; the elementary 
constitution of matter in relation to the inorganic and organic ; 
man as the representative of the supernatural ; the moral charac- 
ter of man; the degradation of man; the nature and origin of 
religion, and the corruptions of religion. 

The work on the whole may be regarded as an attempt to put 
new wine into old bottles. We should prefer to begin with the 

1 The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New- 
York, 1884. 8vo, pp. 571. 



